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Gaul to the unity of culture and the economic unity of the Roman world
were severed. This great event reached its full development in the
middle of the eighth century, i.e. at the time when by the usurpation
of Pepin the Short (751) the Merovingian dynasty was replaced by that
of the Carolingians. And it is obvious that what then occurred was not
merely a political revolution, or rather, that the political revolution was
accompanied by a profound social and economic change.

When, by the Muslim invasion, the Prankish kingdom found itself
debarred from access to that Mediterranean Sea by which it had hitherto
communicated with the outer world, it was faced by entirely new conditions
of life. It henceforth ceased to gravitate towards the South. During the
Merovingian period, the wealthiest and busiest districts were to be found
south of the Loire, and particularly round Marseilles. These now found
themselves becoming depopulated and impoverished. When maritime
trade disappeared, all the activity which it had entailed vanished likewise.
The class of professional merchants which it had supported ceased to exist.
Under the Carolingians, there began a historical period during which, in
marked contrast to the previous period, society was based essentially on
rural economy. The most characteristic feature of this economy is the
self-supporting estate, the products of which, instead of being intended
for the markets, were used only for the consumption of the owner and the
men living on his land. An estate of this kind formed a little closed world,
which required no outlets. The population nourished therein was attached
to the soil: serfdom became a normal condition; personal liberty was only
retained when it was to the advantage of the great landowners. As a
general rule, the population consisted only of peasants, and these peasants
were so essentially a class of serfs that the word used to describe their
profession (rusticus) became synonymous with the word which described
their legal status (servus).

Amidst a civilisation such as this, it is idle to seek any vestiges of urban
life. The "cities" of Merovingian Gaul were still more or less trading
resorts, and it is only necessary to read Gregory of Tours to realise that
trade contributed largely to the support of the municipal population.
There was nothing of this left in the Carolingian period. In documents
we still find the words civitas, urbs, municipium, oppidum, but the localities
to which they are applied were no longer anything like a city. They were
mere fortified enclosures, protecting either the cathedral church of a
diocese, or a monastery. Moreover, in most cases, these enclosures were
only old Roman walls constructed in the third century to afford the
population some protection against barbaric invasions. Wherever in the
Merovingian period a city had existed, there was still one to be found in
the Carolingian period, and at first sight it seems as though nothing had
changed. But appearances are deceptive. That which had formerly been
the distinctive mark of the "city" had disappeared. Merchants were no
longer to be found there, and the city was no longer the trading resort